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remlins bothering 


Packaging and labeling problems? Designing 
containers for efficiency is our pet specialty. 
And, if you’d like, we can give you tested 
recipes to add to your labels to give them 
greater appeal. 


Filling troubles? Worried about processing? 
We have an expert group of technicians 
who’ll go to work for you faster than you can 
say ‘‘Canco!’’ We’ve been wrestling with 
similar problems since 1901 —and what’s more, 
solving them. 


Whom to talk to: Start slaying those demons 
early by getting in touch with Canco today. 
There are 45 years of canning problems and 
their solutions behind us. Just call our repre- 
sentative or write to: 


Need research? Ours are the biggest, finest 
research labs in the industry. If they haven’t 
the answers to your difficulties neatly pigeon- 
holed, they are tireless in finding a practical 
solution to customers’ canning problems. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 
Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertising 
rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered as Second Class matter 


at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
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Jue ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Juc Booth - - No. 101 
As You Enter The Hall - - Turn To The Left 


ELEVENTH 4 NATIONAL WHOLE-KERNEL CORN CUTTING BEE:— 
Whenever the Convention Hall is open. Corns furnished by Canners of 80% of Country’s 1945 
production. Invaluable information for Brokers, Buyers and Canners. Roomier than usual, and 
better lighting. 

MOTION PICTURES IN TECHNICOLOR: -# machines and operations, projected on 
three screens simultaneously in the “© Booth, whenever the Hall is open. 

SPECIAL: Twice daily, the “AQUACADE” of the New 
York World’s Fair (both years), “LIL? OLE NEW 
ORLEANS”, and the “NIGHT WATER-SHOW”, will be 
shown with music on the center screen in the SH Booth. 


Among the machines tobe exhibited, and containing literally hundreds of tech- 
nological advances made since the last Machinery Show, will be the following :— 


THE NEW SENSATIONAL Jue ROD-SHAKER :—Shown for the first time. Usable 


on many different products. It screens (dry or wet); it washes; it rinses; and it dries. Keeps clean, 
and avoids bacteria build-up. _ Combines speed, incline and throw in a way which produces entirely 
new results. Incline of unique screens adjustable instantly by finger-tip control while machine is 
operating. 


THE NEW Suc FLOTATION WASHER:—‘‘The Washer that can be cleaned’’ 


Saves the young corn. Enormous capacity. Uses less water. No “sour” odors. Also usable for peas. 


_ SUC HUSKER:—with the new husking rolls. |The dream of 30 years come true. Saves 
corn and labor. Low upkeep. 


SUC CUTTER: 
cut-depth regulation; higher yields. 


THE NEW JUC DOUBLE TRIMMER :—For two operators. 


SUC SILKER :—Sturdier; less space; operates continuously; avoids the crevices that invite 
the lurking thermophiles. 


SUC AUTOMATIC KNIFE-SHARPENER :—An unskilled girl now may sharpen cutter 


knives perfectly in thirty seconds. 
EARLY DELIVERIES:—Due to #2 unusual production facilities, deliveries of all 
leased and purchased JUC machines in plenty of time are assured. 


As you enter Convention Hall, TURN LEFT AND WALK STRAIGHT AHEAD. 


More precise cutting; more sensitive 


We will be happy to see you. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 
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What you should know about 
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REMEMBER CONTINENTAL! 
The only can company on the air 


Continental’s big radio show is doing a big job 
for you. Keep your eye on Continental and on 
our Triple C—the trade mark that stands for 
the best in quality, best in service. 


Tune in! 


“CONTINENTAL 


CELEBRITY CLUB” 


(SAT. AT 10:15 EST OVER CBS) 


It’s for you! 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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ARTHUR |. JUDGE, Editor ° 
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ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


EDITORIALS 


thinking of attending the big meetings in At- 

lantic City, beginning February 3rd—and who 
in the industry is not?—you had better make your 
railroad reservations now. As a rule the roads would 
not make reservations more than 14 days ahead of use, 
but now you are within that magic circle and you bet- 
ter get busy. Of course the further away from Atlantic 
City attendants, from the trans-Mississippi and coast 
regions, have been in the circle for sometime, but if 
anyone thinks that he can step up to the window and 
buy his transportation and Pullman reservations when 
ready to leave he may find himself left. All of you 
know this of course, but then again there may be some 
few who have not thought about it. Forewarned is 
forearmed. In our issue of January 28th we will give 
you the program of this big event, in detail. 

Atlantic City is known as “the playground of Amer- 
ica” —in the summer: but if we get the zero weather we 
so often do when canners meet in convention, you will 
find Atlantic City a mighty cold place, and you had 
better be prepared accordingly. Some of you who have 
attended conventions there before know this from ex- 
perience. As an instance: only a few years ago The 


(thinking ot PREPAREDNESS —If you are 


Tri-State Packers Association held its annual meeting 


there, late in December, and they were greeted with 
12 below zero weather. That is very exceptional, and 
we are more than likely to find balmy, warm weather, 
the kind the great Boardwalk generally furnishes. If 
you have your coat you can drop it off, but if you 
haven’t you may be forced to stay indoors. 


FLORIDA TOMATOES—We are in receipt of a let- 
ter from President S. Bechold, of the South Florida 
Canners Association, written to Secretary C. P. Ander- 
son, USDA, and a copy sent to many Senators and 
Representatives, the National Canners Association, and 
others, regarding the canned tomato situation in that 
State. There are many surprises in that letter which 
you will read with interest whether or not you are a 
tomato canner elsewhere in the country. Not least is 
the statement that in 1938-1939 the tomato pack ex- 
ceeded 3,000,000 cases! 
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Mr. Bechold wishes to get these matters before the 
industry and we are according him that privilege. His 
letter reads: 


Dania, Florida 


January 9, 1946 
The Honorable Clinton P. Anderson 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


After months of tedious work and conferences held here in 
Florida and in Washington trying to raise the ceiling price on 
tomatoes for Florida canners, all of which lead to exactly 
nothing, the members of our Association, which means the 
Florida Tomato Canners, have finally come to the conclusion 
that neither your Department nor the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, in spite of ever so many promises, give a “continental” 
as to what happens to: 


(a) The growers, the money they invested in seeds and labor, 
with the result that their crop of ripe tomatoes must of neces- 
sity rot in the fields. 


(b) To the canners, their invested capital, their idle machin- 
ery, and the resulting unemployment which must follow. 


(c) The wholesale grocers, the retail grocers and the house- 
wife, all of whom will have to do without tomatoes, for which 
there is already a great shortage, and has been for the last few 
years, due to the policy of our government agencies, which 
eliminated Florida canners from the tomato business and drove 
others into by-products. 


Price control that hampers or curtails or completely stops.. 
production must bring inflation, the very thing OPA is trying 
to prevent. The writer is for price control as a bulwark against 
inflation, but; and this is a very great but, sensible price con- 
trol, which as yet Mr. Bowles has failed to give us. Instead of 
striving for perfection and harmony, we are getting confusion, 
shut downs, black markets, unamericanism and what have you. 
It seems that there is neither personnel nor purpose to handle 
problems which eventually would reestablish peace in our own 
country. 


You know from your own statistics that the Florida tomato 
pack in 1938-39 exceeded 3,000,000 cases. We could have easily 
packed 1,000,000 cases in 1946 if a satisfactory price could have 
been obtained from Washington. We have asked for this, and 
we have fought for it for many months. No-one in Washington 
concerned with this question, can say that they were not fully 
conversant with our problem. The tomato season is starting 
next month. The tomatoes are to be picked green, the balance 
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which is supposed to go into cans as a vital food product for 
our country, is going to waste, all because your departments 
expect us to produce and to sell 30 to 50% lower than Northern 
canners. Why? If there is anyone in Washington who could 
as yet give us an intelligent answer to this important question, 
we haven’t heard of it. Your Mr. L. S. Fenn, Chief of the 
Vegetable Division, states in his letter of December 19th ad- 
dressed to Mr. W. J. Rothrock, Secretary of the South Florida 
Canners Association: 

“Your difficulties seem to be due largely to the fact that the 
1945 pricing program does not provide for the pricing of canned 
tomatoes packed in 1946. As a result of your letters and the 
various conversations with representatives of this Department 
on December 14, we feel that we are rather fully informed con- 
cerning the causes of your difficulties. 


“We are proceeding with the consideration of the program for 
the pricing of 1946 packs of canned vegetables and will give 
special attention to the phases which concern the pricing of 
early 1946 production. We hope that we will be able to develop 
at an early date a program relative to the early 1946 pro- 
duction.” 


A few weeks later Mr. Fenn reversed himself, stating that 
the Department of Agriculture does not look with approval to 
giving the additional incentive granted to Northern canners to 
Florida canners. Why? 


Mr. Secretary this is to inform you and all the agencies 
concerned, that as far as the members of our association are 
concerned, they are at their wits end and shall do nothing 
further to bring about’a change in this deplorable situation. 
However, we shall give this matter the widest publicity, so that 
the people may know where to look for the blame. Florida, the 
largest winter vegetable producer in the world, finds itself with- 
out tomatoes in their stores, with the exception of a few cans 
which are shipped in from the North, and are selling at 50% 
higher than would be permissible for Florida canned tomatoes, 
if they could be canned. Mr. Secretary, I could go on for an 
hour with this sad story. I have neither the time nor the 
inclination. We canners down here are disgusted and dis- 
couraged. We have been told in letters by our armed forces, 
that we have done an excellent and outstanding job during this 
war. Filling tomato orders for the Army and Navy last year 
showed our members losses of thousands of dollars, and some 
did not fill their quota at all, because they could not afford the 
loss. We know this is not a healthy situation, and something 
should have been done about it. Talk and speeches mean 
nothing to the American people, if they are not followed 
through with constructive action. 


Very sincerely yours, 
S. Bechhold, President 
SOUTH FLORIDA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


THE U. S. FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION RE- 
PORTS—The campaign to preserve the purity and truthful 
labeling of foods, drugs, and cosmetics during the wartime dis- 
ruptions of production, transportation, and storage featured the 
1945 fiscal year report of the Food and Drug Administration, 
made public January 11th by Federal Security Administrator 
Watson B. Miller. The following highlights are reported by 
Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Commissioner of Food and Drugs: 

Court actions charging violations of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act increased by 45 per cent over similar actions 
in the fiscal year 1944. 


Over 71 per cent of the food seizures involved products re- 
ceiving inadequate protection from rodents, insects, and de- 
composition. While some of this food was processed in insani- 
tary plants, much of it reached its destination in clean, sound 
condition, and became contaminated during storage. 


Honest food supplies were not undermined by debased prod- 
ucts, despite numerous attempts by a minority fringe of food 
producers to cheat the consumer. At the end of a 4-year war, 
the purchaser can still depend upon the label as an index to 
the contents of a food package. (Sic.) 


The Food and Drug Administration joins in local investiga- 
tions of food-poisoning outbreaks, so that any foods involved 
receiving interstate distribution may be removed from consumer 
channels before further illnesses result. As in the past, most 
of the 1945 outbreaks were traced to the improper handling of 
food materials in the kitchen where they were prepared for 
local consumption. 


“An intensified effort to prevent the inexcusable loss of food 
through filth and decomposition has characterized the regula- 
tory work in 1945,” according to the report. ‘The break-down 
of normal sanitary controls in food-manufacturing plants, and 
especially in warehouses, is the most serious feature of the 
domestic food supply. The American food industry, as a whole, 
has taken the position that even in wartime the consumer is 
entitled to pure, clean, uncontaminated food. With the war- 
time production problems confronting responsible members of 
the industry, however, and with the fringe of careless or in- 
different manufacturers who pull down the high average of the 
industry as a whole, a large amount of regulatory work must 
be devoted to filth and decomposition.” 


Over 71 per cent of the foods seized involved charges of filth 
and decomposition—in number these actions increased from 
1,163 in 1944 to 1,723 in 1945. The attitude of the courts toward 
contaminated foods is becoming more severe; 27 of the 44 crimi- 
nal prosecution cases in which fines of $1,000 or more were 
imposed were based on shipments of unfit foods, and 24 of the 
35 injunctions requested of the courts involved insanitary condi- 
tions in food factories or storage places, the shipment of filthy 
foods, or both. 


Another type of economic cheat receiving concentrated atten- 
tion was the shipment of foods below legal standards. Since 
most of the standardized foods were rationed and important in 
the consumer diet, enforcement of the standards was impera- 
tive. When the violation could be corrected by reprocessing, as 
in the case of low-fat butter from which the excess water could 
be removed, or by relabeling, as in the case of hard canned peas 
that could be marked “substandard,” the seized products were 
later returned to consumer channels. Short-weight and decep- 
tively packaged foods were also seized and distribution was 
permitted only after the consumer deception had been corrected. 


Total seizures of foods, drugs, cosmetics, and caustic poisons 
in the fiscal year 1945 were 3,112. There were 380 criminal 
prosecutions brought against concerns charged with having 
made 1,268 violative shipments. The courts were requested to 
grant 35 injunctions to restrain further violations. Fines total- 
ing $164,856 were imposed by the courts in 269 criminal cases 
terminated in 1945. The highest fine was $18,000, and in 44 
cases fines were $1,000 or more. Jail sentences were imposed 
upon 26 individuals, of which 13 were suspended and 13 actually 
served. 
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The Field Snapping Method Of 


HARVESTING ASPARAGUS 


Tremendous Cut in Cannery Waste—Saves 50” of Harvesting Labor 
—Heavy Saving in Cannery Labor—Delivers a Cleaner Product— 
Less Grit- No Malformed Spears—Picker Training Necessary 


Cutting asparagus below or just at 
the ground level is a time-honored prac- 
tice recommended by horticulturists and 
believed by growers to be essential to 
the maintenance of a healthy and pro- 
ductive bed. Upon harvest, asparagus 
grown for processing is immediately 
taken to the cannery where much labor 
is expended on snapping the spears in 
such a manner that the tender and the 
tough portions are severed. 

According to a Michigan canner who 


has processed this crop for years, the 


average recovery is 55 per cent of the 
asparagus purchased. Thus, within a 
short time after receipt at the factory, 
45 per cent of the harvested weight must 
be hauled away and dumped. A few 
packers have utilized this waste in some 
manner, but with many packers the 
volume is too small to make utilization 
profitable. 

The acute shortage in harvesting and 
cannery labor in 1943 prompted the 
writer to investigate the possibility of 
snapping in the field as a means of 
speeding up the harvesting process and 
reducing the cannery labor requirements. 
Preliminary tests showed that if a 
growing spear is held just below the tip 
and bent over, the break will come at 
about the same point as it would had it 
been snapped at the cannery. One-inch 
sections cut just below and above the 
break were cooked separately. An eat- 
ing test proved that as tender a product 
was obtained by snapping in the field as 
when snapped in the cannery. 

When this method of harvest was sug- 
gested, a number of objections were 
raised. The notion prevailed that the 
asparagus would branch out below the 
point of the break. That this is not the 
case has subsequently been proven by the 
experience of a number of Michigan 
growers. Several persons suggested that 
the breaking of spears might permit 
diseases to enter and work their way 
down to the root. Just why this does not 
happen when the spear is cut below the 
ground was not explained. The most fre- 
quent objection was that it might have 
some permanent effect on yields in sub- 
sequent years. Why severing the spear 
several inches higher than now prac- 
ticed, thus removing considerably less 
from the plant, should have a depressing 
effect on subsequent yields, could like- 
wise not be adequately explained. The 
question was naturally raised as to the 
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East Lansing, Mich. 


effect on growers’ returns. Obviously, a 
processor could pay as much as twice the 
current rate if he had no waste, no dis- 
posal problem and no snapping cost. 

In 1944 a small scale test was con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Lawrence 
Packing Company of Lawrence, Michi- 
gan. The purpose of this experiment 
was to compare from all possible angles, 
field-snapped asparagus versus aspara- 
gus cut in the usual manner. There 
seemed to be a considerable saving in 
harvesting labor when the snapping 
method was used. The yield as measured 
in pounds of cannabie asparagus per 
plot was slightly higher when snapped, 
but the differences were of no statistical 
significance. Snapped asparagus came 
to the canner in a cleaner condition. 
Quality of the field-snapped product ap- 
peared equal in every way to that 
snapped in the factory. 


GROWER BENEFITS 


In the spring of 1945 the Lawrence 
Packing Company encouraged several of 
their growers to harvest by the field 
snapping method. They offered 16 cents 
per pound, as compared with 8 cents for 
the ordinary product. For the entire 
harvest season these growers reported 
a saving of about 50 per cent in harvest- 
ing costs. It was observed that fewer 
motions were required for snapping; a 
basket can be carried with one hand 
while snapping with the other if the 
spears are not sufficiently numerous to 
warrant setting down the basket. Where 
the cutting is heavy, both hands may be 
used in snapping. One grower reported 
a harvesting cost for one cutting of less 
than $5 in labor for $117 worth of as- 
paragus. From previous experience he 
estimated that at the same rate per hour 
it would have cost in excess of $10 for 
harvesting by the usual method. An- 
other grower found that it was easier to 
train inexperienced help to snap aspara- 
gus properly than to cut without exces- 
sively damaging the tips of spears that 
had not yet emerged. Losses in yield 


from spears malformed by careless cut- 
ting often reach significant proportions 
when inexperienced or careless help must 
be used. 


CANNER BENEFITS 


When snapped asparagus went 
through the cannery four women were 
required on the line to check for foreign 
matter, where 40 women were normally 
required for snapping the cut asparagus. 
The snapped asparagus is considerably 
cleaner on arrival, which means less 
chance for grit in the canned product. 
Comparative canned samples showed a 
slightly higher number of tough pieces 
per can from some lots of snapped as- 
paragus but no greater number from 
other lots. Obviously close grading at 
the receiving platform in order to keep 
a constant check on the growers’ harvest- 
ing methods would be essential for effi- 
cient quality control. On the whole, both 
the canner and the growers were pleased 
with the system of field snapping after 
a full season’s trial in 1945. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


One additional advantage of field 
snapping is that no minimum length 
need be required by the canner. This 
permits very close snapping in the eve- 
ning when a damaging frost is -antici- 
pated. Likewise, it ‘would permit close 
snapping just before disking a field at 
the end of the cutting season. This close 
harvesting would be impractical when 
normal cutting practices were employed. 
The processor could not accept this very 
short asparagus because of the difficulty 
and cost of snapping in the factory. 

The plots harvested by the two meth- 
ods in 1944 were continued in 1945 in 
such a manner that they received the 
same treatment in succeeding years. The 
yield of usable asparagus during the 
second year was actually greater from 
the snapped plots. However, the dif- 
ference was not statistically significant. 
It is not inconceivable, however, that 
higher yields might eventually be ob- 
tained in view of the fact that consider- 
ably less in the way of nutrients is taken 
from the field. It is also possible that 
some of the nutrients left in the broken 
spears are returned to the root in an 
organic form. Fertilizer requirements 
might eventually be scaled downward in 
view of the smaller amount of nutrients 
removed. Growers who snapped for the 
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first time were generally satisfied that 
their dollar return was fully as high as 
it would have been had they harvested 
in the usual way. 

An Iowa canner who experimented 
with this method of harvesting aspara- 
gus in 1945 reported that difficulty was 
encountered in snapping on very warm 
days. For the most part, Michigan 
growers experienced no such difficulty, 
possibly owing to cooler weather. One 
observed, however, that it was better to 
grasp the spear slightly further down 
from the tip when harvesting on hot 
days. No doubt harvesting early in the 
day would prove advantageous during 
hot weather. Several growers observed 
that more sap was lost by “bleeding” 
from the broken stem than when cutting 
was practiced. Prompt delivery to the 
eannery should keep this to a minimum. 
Malformed spears are usually cut in 
order to keep the field free from “fern” 
growth during the harvest season. No 
difficulty was encountered in breaking 
most of these malformed spears with 
the hand. 


PICKER TRAINING NECESSARY 

Careful instructions to pickers are 
necessary. The spear must be broken 
with the pressure applied at a point not 
far below the tip. Holding between the 
thumb and fingers seems to be best. If 
the spear is grasped with the hand 
further down, the break may come con- 
siderably below the point where the fibre 
begins to get tough. Canners experi- 
menting with this method will find it 
advantageous to give growers careful 
instructions, preferably in the field at 
the time harvest first begins. No doubt 
buying on a rigid grade will be neces- 
sary to insure the maintenance of high 
quality at all times. 

Snapped asparagus should be kept 
cool and handled as rapidly as possible 
to avoid the development of fibre above 
the break. With little more than half 
the volume to be handled, growers have 
less reason for not moving filled lugs to 
the shade. Actually it is to the growers’ 
advantage to keep asparagus cool, the 
lugs covered, and to weigh it in at the 
cannery or receiving station as quickly 
after harvest as possible. A very signi- 
ficant loss of weight may occur after a 
few hours from evaporation and respira- 
tion. If the entire process can be 
speeded up, a better quality product 
should result, thus stimulating demand. 

It seems possible that the cost of as- 
paragus to the consumer could be appre- 
ciably lowered by savings in harvesting 
and canning. These factors, together 
with more productive asparagus through 
good breeding, and more economical 
weed control by the use of cyanamid or 
other chemicals, should put asparagus in 
a more favorable competitive position 
with corn, peas, and other processed 
vegetables. There is no reason why field 
snapped asparagus could not be mar- 
keted to advantage as a fresh vegetable, 
if properly washed and packed in cello- 
phane bags. 


STOCKS and SHIPMENTS 
CANNED FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


By Bureau of the Census 
December 27, 1945 


Packer and distributor civilian ship- 
ments totaling 39.4 million cases of 
canned fruit and vegetable products dur- 
ing the month of October represents an 
all-time record-high shipment for any 
single month. This compares with the 
previous corresponding non - rationing 
period of October 1942 when shipments 
amounted to 31.6 million cases and 31.8 
million cases in September 1945. Aver- 
age daily shipments, all items combined, 
during October were 1,270 thousand 
cases compared with 1,095 thousand 
cases in September and 1,021 during 
October 1942. 

AVERAGE DAILY SHIPMENTS BY PACKERS 
AND WHOLESALE DISTRUBUTORS 


(Thousands of Cases; 1945-data preliminary) 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1942 1945 1945 
140 158 173 
163 240 291 
12 seasonal vegetables 441 377 432 
Other vegetables .......... 250 292 339 
18 28 35 
1,021 1,095 1,270 
Heavy civilian shipments by packers 
and distributors during the first two 
months after rationing substantiate 


trade reports that retailers are attempt- 
ing to build up stocks, part of which was 
attributed to the possibility that price 
ceilings may be lifted in the near future. 
However, retail stocks, like that of pack- 
ers and wholesalers were at dangerous 
lows at the beginning of the season and 
can absorb considerable quantities of 
canned foods before backing up at the 
wholesale level. 


Total packer stocks (including those 
held for exempt agencies) of 129 million 
cases on November 1, 1945, were 36 mil- 
lion below those of November 1, 1944, 
when stocks were controlled through ra- 
tioning, and 43 million cases less than 
the previous corresponding non-ration- 
ing period of November 1, 1942. Distri- 
butor stocks (including chain-store ware- 
houses) of 50.2 million cases on Novem- 
ber 1, 1945, however, were slightly above 
the holdings of 48.7 million cases on 
November 1, 1944, of all items combined. 
November 1, 1942, distributor stocks 
registered 60.4 million cases. 


Taking into account the latest military 
and export requirements together with 
revised pack estimates—still around 400 
million cases—total 1945-46 civilian sup- 
plies of all canned and bottled fruit and 
vegetable products are now placed at 
389 million cases. Anticipating the 
civilian carryover at the end of the re- 
spective pack seasons to be about 47 mil- 
lion cases, the 1945-46 civilian shipments 
are now expected to reach 342 million 
cases compared with the previous all- 
time high of 336 million cases in 1941-42. 
With 110 million cases of 1945-46 pro- 
duction shipped to civilian channels to 
date, this would leave about 232 million 
cases to move during the remainder of 
the respective marketing seasons, which 
extend for varying periods into 1946 for 
the individual products, whose next can- 
ning seasons begin generally after July 
1, 1946. : 

Monthly production and _ inventory 
data are obtained from monthly reports 
by canners and wholesalers (including 
chain-store warehouses) to the Bureau 
of the Census. 


GLASS CLOSURE PRODUCTION 


Production of commercial closures for 
food containers during October amounted 
to 831 million units, according to a re- 
port released by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The October production was 18 per 
cent higher than the 701 million pro- 
duced during September. Production of 
commercial closures for non-food con- 
tainers numbered 560 million units of 
which 357 million were metal closures 
and 203 million plastic. 

Production of crowns, including those 
for home canning use, during October 
1945, amounted to more than 24 million 
gross, a 21 per cent increase over the 20 
million gross produced during Septem- 
ber. Practically all crowns produced 
were for beverage containers; only 169,- 
000 gross were produced for non-bever- 
age containers. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


During October, 279,091 gross of one- 
piece zine porcelain-lined lids, 201,198 
gross of metal screw bands, 312,849 
gross of self-sealing metal lids, and 187,- 
843 gross of shoulder seal jar rings were 
produced for home canning use. There 
was no production of top seal jar rings 
during the month. With the exception 
of the shoulder seal jar rings, production 
of these home canning supplies decreased 
sharply from the September production. 


The data presented in this release 
were received from 59 companies with 
62 plants and represent complete cover- 
age of all companies producing commer- 
cial and home canning closures. During 
October 36 plants produced commercial 
closures other than crowns, 19 plants 
produced crown, and 13 plants produced 
home canning closures. 
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WHY NOT SOMETHING NOW? 


Standard canned foods overlooked in selling efforts—Call for 


advertising action—Follow up your sales—By BETTER PROFITS 


It will soon be five months since the 
collapse of the Japanese Empire. Not 
a half year, only approximately one 
hundred and fifty days, yet how long 
ago it seems! At my right hand is a 
copy of the current evening newspaper, 
screaming headlines are still red but 
fading. So it seems is the memory of 
the high ideals and hopes of the war 
torn nations of the earth as we grop- 
ingly attempt to bring even a little order 
out of the chaos of peace. Probably not 
since V-J Day has this column looked at 
current food store ads with a view of 
learning for our readers what we may 
from them as indicative of some future 
course by which to shape our actions. 


Let’s take a look at the ads last 
Thursday. Of course, while looking we 
will all realize that fats are still short, 
that butter is unobtainable in any size- 
able amount, and that sugar is also 
searce and likely to remain on the short 
list for another six months at least. Rice 
too will not be available in large 
amounts to the civilian population. With 
this in mind we will look for the appear- 
ance of competitive foods in the ads and 
for the prevalence of announcements of 
those food items in which we are most 
interested. 


Here is a small operator with four 
large serve-self markets. The space he 
takes is comparable to his volume of 
business and capital invested. With two 
newspapers of wide circulation in the 
market he uses only one, presumably be- 
cause of its lower rate. In the foregoing 
paragraph the writer did not mention 
the continuing absence of soaps and 
powders in normal amounts but they too, 
are shorter than usual. This dealer ad- 
vertises a newer powder for washings 
of all sorts because it is in fairly good 
supply and may be used as a substitute 
for better known brands. He also ad- 
vertises a health soap quite widely used 
and one that has never been as short as 
those products more widely used. To 
conclude, in thirteen items he mentions 
only one in canned foods and beverages, 
grapefruit juice in the forty-six ounce 
can. As far as he is concerned we may 
safely conclude he will not be apt to fill 
his ads with canned foods as long as he 
has no great amounts to offer in wanted 
items. Probably we will also be safe in 
saying he will be most apt to advertise 
first, those items he has in such abun- 
dance that he seriously wishes to move 
them in quantities and thus reduce his 
inventories. 


ONE INSTANCE 


In nearly five columns, full page, the 
leading super market system in our town 
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advertised over fifty items in foods and 
household supplies and mentioned only 
canned sweet potatoes, plum preserves, 
a nationally advertised fancy cream 
style corn, an ordinary condensed soup, 
a blended vegetable health cocktail, 
lesser known baby foods, fancy cut wax 
beans and evaporated milk. The canned 
sweet potatoes have been scarce and still 
are, fancy cut wax beans have been hard 
to secure and have probably been adver- 
tised in order to draw transient trade. 
The nationally known sweet corn and 
green peas are as standard as the mark 
Sterling on silver and will help too, in 
drawing trade. This ad as you will 
notice, has no mention of standard peas 
or corn. It does advertise the better 
grades but I wonder if this condition 
might not be remedied with good effect 
by the proper action on the part of 
canners? 

Looking ahead to another chain sys- 
tem ad we find standard green cut beans 
advertised but again no mention of 
standard peas or corn. This holds true 
as far as the fourth and remaining fac- 
tor in volume distribution of canned 
foods is concerned in this market. Yet 
we read in current issues of THE CAN- 
NING TRADE that the leading buyers in 
all markets are looking for additional 
supplies in the better grades of corn, 
peas and tomatoes, implying, as I am 
sure is the case, that standards are on 
hand in good supply. 


WHY WAIT? 


You and I know that further supplies 
in the wanted grades in canned vege- 
tables will be lacking until new pack is 
available. Why do we wait until action 
by commodities is needed, and in fact 
forced on us, before we start doing some- 
thing about warehouse stocks of stand- 
ard goods? I refer primarily to stocks 
in jobbers’ hands because we will not 
move our unsold stocks in these grades 
until stocks owned by jobbers are pretty 
well liquidated. Some will argue that 
as soon as employees now on strike have 
used up their savings and go back to 
work that, we will see a much better 
movement in standard grades of canned 
foods, as they will not have the money 
or credit with which to continue demand- 
ing the best in everything for their table. 
It seems rather careless, however, to de- 
pend altogether on this happening. Why 
not do something about it now? 

My first suggestion is that every can- 
ner having stocks, sold to jobbers and 
possibly in warehouse as well, start 
using all possible persuasion to induce 
sales-pressure on them to a point where 
they, too, will be in the public eye. Ir- 
respective of economic conditions and 


the temper of the public thinking, you 
must show goods, advertise them and 
otherwise promote their sale if you are 
to move them in appreciable quantities. 


As far as fancy canned vegetables are 
concerned, as far as we can see in 
canned fruits and with only the excep- 
tion of citrus beverages, it seems as if 
movement to the consumer will very 
largely take care of itself until new 
packs. Working against any large un- 
fostered movement in standard canned 
foods is the force of continued adver- 
tising, through the emergency of fancy 
canned foods, by national advertisers 
and in some cases with their sales forces 
almost intact now that service men are 
returned in a large part. 


WHAT YOUR COMPETITORS 
ARE DOING 


One of these chain outlets, featuring 
advanced developments really goes to 
town in advertising wrapped fresh fruits 
and vegetables at no advance in cost to 
the consumer. Another features several 
items in fresh frozen fruits and vege- 
tables; another features an ad on dehy- 
drated soups as we may have expected. 
Pressure on items in competition with 
canned foods, especially in competition 
with standard packs, but no mention of 
the foods in standard pack that are 
really in pretty good supply. It may be 
I am wrong, it may be that still every- 
one has a flock of greenbacks in the old 
sock with which to enjoy the best, and, 
goodness knows, I hope so but last night 
I heard a mother tell‘tabout paying two 
dollars and nine cents for a pair of knee 
length hose, and another pair of socks 
for two small daughters, while still an- 
other housewife related in shocked tones 
how she paid three dollars and a half 
a piece for three bed sheets! It happens 
her husband’s rate of commissions has 
been drastically cut, and she will have 
to go through the year on a reduced 
budget for the household. I submit that 
she and hundreds of thousands of others 
are open to reasonable suggestions as to 
the food value of standard corn, peas 
and tomatoes. 

Let’s at least, urge our distributors to 
make mass displays, quantity prices that 
are strictly competitive on their holdings 
of our standard canned foods. Let’s get 
the warehouses cleared of these before 
the advent of new packs. In eight or 
nine more weeks, in many parts of the 
country, peas will be going into the 
ground for canning. We haven’t a great 
deal of time. Our future sales and 
profits will increase as we support our 
unsold stocks as far as we can and find 
it advisable. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


WAGNER ON GET-TOGETHER 
COMMITTEE 


The vacancy recently created by the 
resignation of S. Carle Cooling, as a 
member of the Get-Together Committee, 
was filled on December 28, 1945, in the 
election of George W. Wagner, Vice- 
President of the Eastern Box Company 
of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. Wagner has had many years of 
experience in the Canning Industry in 
the manufacturing of paper containers 
pertaining to the Canned Foods Indus- 
try, and is well known throughout the 
trade. 


TOMATO HYBRIDS 


Yields of hybrid tomatoes tested with 
standard varieties in 1945 were not as 
great as the better standards, according 
to information received by W. G. Am- 
stein, extension horticulturist, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, from coopera- 
tors. One hybrid selection placed about 
third in yield. With several hybrid to- 
inatoes in a test, only one yielded as 
much as Sioux and Firesteel, standard 
varieties. The other hybrid varieties 
yielded along with Stokesdale, Valiant, 
Rutgers, and other generally known va- 
rieties commonly adapted to eastern 
Kansas conditions. Amstein foresees the 
time when hybrids will equal or surpass 
the better varieties of open pollinated 
type, but he cautions 1946 gardeners not 
to expect too much, too soon, of the to- 
mato hybrids. 


DAIRY SIGNS FOR ORANGE 
JUICE DISTRIBUTION 


A contract for the distribution of 
Florida citrus products has been signed 
between the Florida Citrus Canners Co- 
operative and Foremost Farms, Inc., 
which operates more than 30 dairy 
plants in ten States. 

Terms of the contract were announced 
by Paul E. Reinhold, president of Fore- 
most, and Harold S. Norman, president 
of the canning cooperative. Foremost is 
given the exclusive franchise for the 
distribution of the cooperative’s ‘“Donaid 
Duck” seven-to-one orange juice in any 
form. 


Mr. Reinhold said that Foremost will 
market the product first as a reconsti- 
tuted pure orange juice, delivering it to 
the consumer’s doorstep together with 
the morning milk. 


The concentrate also will be used for 
soda fountain and dairy store distribu- 
tion as orange juice and orangeade. The 
latter will consist of 50 per cent orange 
juice. Orange ices and sherbets also 
will be made from the concentrated 
juice, it was announced. 


CANCO CONVENTION PLANS 


A large lounge area designed as a 
comfortable gathering place for Ameri- 
can Can Company’s friends throughout 
the industry will feature the company’s 
exhibit at the convention of the National 
Canners Association in Atlantic City 
Auditorium, Feb. 4 to 8. 


A full news ticker service, which has 
proved such a popular feature in the 
past, will be in operation for the benefit 
of convention-goers. Up-to-the-minute 
news will be flashed on a screen at ex- 
actly the same time these bulletins are 
received by newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. 


Canco also will hold an informal re- 
ception for those attending the conven- 
tion from 5 to 8 P.M. Monday, Feb. 4, in 
the Board Room of the Hotel Claridge. 
Refreshments will be served. 


LANGE SELLS PLANT, 
PLANS ANOTHER 


The canning plant at Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, owned and operated for the past 
44 years by Lange Canning Corporation, 
has been sold to the National Pressure 
Cooker Company of Eau Claire, and 
after remodeling will be used as a ware- 
house. The Lange company plans to 
build a new plant at Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, in the heart of its corn and pea 
acreage. 


HINER MOVES UP 


Sylvester (Sil) R. Hiner, formerly 
General Manager of Service, National 
Can Corporation, has been recently pro- 
moted to Manager and Superintendent 
of the Baltimore plant. 


Mr. Hiner’s experience in can making 
dates back to the days of the old cap 
hole can. After ten years of service 
with the Virginia Can Company at 
Roanoke, Mr. Hiner became connected 
with the Metal Package Corporation, 
now the National Can Corporation, 
where he has served for the past 28 
years. 


Sil has very few acquaintances. Can- 
ners, and machinery and supply men, 
too, throughout the East and Midwest, 
are proud to be numbered amongst his 
“nersonal” friends. His broad_ back- 
ground of experience in the can business 
and his thorough knowledge of canners’ 
needs and operational methods, fits in 
perfectly with National’s personalized 
service to the trade. 

Walter Bowers, former assistant to 
Mr. Hiner, was named Manager of Ser- 
vice Department, Eastern District, and 
Leonard Webster, Manager of Middle 
West and Western District. 
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APPROVED FOR CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTION 


The following plants are those most 
recently approved by USDA to pack proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables under con- 
tinuous inspection: Akin Products Com- 
pany, Mission, Texas; Baumer Food 
Products Company, New Orleans and 
Pouchatoula, Louisiana; F. W. Boltz 
Corporation, Los Angeles, California; 
Harlingen Canning Company, Harlingen, 
Texas; Monte Alto Citrus Association, 
Edcouch and Monte Alto, Texas; North 
Ontario Dried Fruit Company, Los An- 
geles, California; Rio Sun Company, 
McAllen, Texas; Valley Freezers, Inc., 
McAllen, Texas. 


BUYS ACTON FIRM 


The Hamlin Packing Company, Acton, 
Indiana, has been bought by Kenneth N. 
Rider, John N. (Jack) Rider, and Ben 
Martin, who will operate the plant as 
Acton Foods, Inc., canning tomatoes, 
juice and puree. Kenneth N. Rider will 
serve as President, Jack Rider as Vice- 
President and Ben Martin as Secretary- 
Treasurer. While still a Lieutenant in 
the Navy, Jack Rider expects to be dis- 
charged early this year and will join 
his father in the operation and super- 
vision of the various plants and farming 
operations. 


ROBERT FRIEND DEAD 


Robert Friend Vice-President of 
Friend Brothers, Melrose, Massachusetts, 
canners died January 9 at Melrose and 
was buried on the following Saturday 
afternoon. 


THE HORIX DISPLAY 


Fully reconverted from the manufac- 
ture of war materials, the Horix Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers of specialized filling equipment for 
liquid foodstuffs, will have one of their 
latest 28 valve high speed fully auto- 
matic catsup fillers on display at the Can- 
ners Show in Atlantic City next 
month. They will also show more 
than 100 valves developed by them for 
the specialized handling of various liq- 
uids and other small parts. The exacting 
manufacturing methods and shop proce- 
dures put into effect to meet the excep- 
tionally close tolerances demanded in the 
manufacture of munitions have been 
adopted as standard and various refine- 
ments have been developed and incorpo- 
rated in the manufacture of their filling 
equipment. They have introduced a 
worm type infeed, chrome planted inner 
sleeves on some valves, anti-friction self 
aligning bearings on the infeed and dis- 
charge conveyors, as well as other im- 
provements. The company has announced 
that they have been unable to build a 
special convention display because of an 
unprecedented backlog of orders. The 
machine to be exhibited will be there only 
through the courtesy and cooperation of 
E. Pritchard, Inc., to whom it will be 
delivered at the close of the show. 
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SOUTHERN PACKING 
COMPANY MOVES 


On and after January 28 the Southern 
Packing Company will be located at its 
newly renovated plant and office building 
at 909 S. Carey Street, Baltimore 23. 
The move was necessitated by the need 
for larger and more modern quarters 
and the company has disposed of the old 
location at the Foot of Fell Street. 


STORK VISITS THE TAYLORS 


Ray Taylor of the Packers Can Sales 
Department, Crown Can Company, Bal- 
timore, is passing out cigars these days 
upon the arrival of son John Richard, 
weight 8 pounds 11 ounces, on January 
8. Mother and young John are doing 
very nicely, thank you. 


1946 SPINACH ACREAGE 

Spinach processors in California and 
Texas have in mind a total of 17,910 
acres of spinach for canning or freezing 
in 1946. The acreage intended for this 
year in these two States is nearly 14 
per cent more than the 1945 plantings 
(15.720 acres). This intended acreage 
of 17,910 acres exceeds the 10-year aver- 
age (1985-44) planted acreage of 17,100 
acres by nearly 5 per cent. 

California processors apparently have 
in mind expanding the acreage for can- 
ning and freezing in that State by more 
than 26 per cent. A reduction of around 
9 per cent from the 1945 acreage planted 
in Texas appears to be in prospect for 
1946. 


COLLEGE INN CHANGES 


Ernest Byfield, President of the Col- 
lege Inn Food Products Company, Chi- 
cago, has announced the _ following 
changes in personnel of the company: 
Willard Eliel has been advanced from 
the position of Vice-President in Charge 
of Production to Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent; Charles S. Potter, who has been 
Secretary and Treasurer, has been made 
Vice-President in Charge of Administra- 
tion; Gordon Carlson, who has been As- 
sistant Production Manager, has been 
made Production Manager; and Ernest 
Byfield, Jr., has been appointed Special 
Sales Representative. These changes be- 
came effective at the turn of the year. 


ONTARIO CANNERS OFFICERS 


All officers of the Canned Foods Asso- 
ciation of Ontario were reelected at the 
meeting held last. month at Niagara 
Falls, Canada. These include: Charles 
S. Metcalfe, Metcalfe Foods, Ltd., Presi- 
dent; E. M. Smart, Smart Brothers, 
Ltd., Vice-President; R. R. Joslin, 
Smithfield Packing Company, Treasurer; 
and J. H. Moore, Canadian Manufactur- 
ers Association, Secretary. 

Members of the Executive Committee, 
also reelected, include J. Ed Baxter, 
M. S. Dixon, W. B. Hyslop, D. R. McCa- 
hill, D. M. Mounce, Ed J. Nesbitt, T. B. 
Proctor, Ed G. Stokely, John Wall, and 
John A. Weese. 
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OCONOMOWOC HONORS 
ITS VETERANS 
To show appreciation to returning 
veterans for a job well done, the Ocono- 
mowoe (Wis.) Canning Company has 


contributed $12,000 for the purchase of 


a site in Oconomowoc for the erection of 
a veterans club house. The gift, how- 
ever, is contingent upon the raising in 
the community of not less than $36,000 
by March 31, to provide adequate funds 
for the building of the club house. The 
time limit was so set that the building 
might become a reality at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The site has a 90 foot frontage on 
Wisconsin Avenue and extends back 235 
feet to Lac LaBelle, where the water 
frontage is 175 feet. It has a number of 
beautiful trees which will lend them- 
selves to the landscape of the property. 
The gift was made at a banquet of the 
local post of the American Legion and 
came as a complete surprise to the 
Legion and more than 125 guests. Mr. 
and Mrs. F. X. Weix and their sons 
Leo J. and Joseph B. all officials of the 
company were present and responded to 
words of thanks of Legion officials. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OFFICERS 

At the recent Annual Meeting of the 
Southern California Food Processors 
Association, George E. Reeves, E. A. 
Silzle Corporation, Anaheim, was elected 
President; John Rogers, Caltone Corpo- 
ration, Anaheim, Vice-President; Elmer 
H. Howlett, Los Angeles, Secretary; and 
W. E. Beach, McKeon Canning Company, 
Burbank, Treasurer. 


TO ENLARGE PLANT 
The Mewogen-Educator Food Co. has 
acquired two industrial properties at 
Lowell, Mass., to provide space for plant 
expansion. 


LABELING MOVE 


Voluntary adoption by food packers 

of the practice of descriptive labeling 
will be urged in a campaign shortly to 
be launched by the Department of Com- 
merce, which seeks to encourage com- 
mercial standardization and informative 
labeling. 
‘ Announced program of the Commerce 
Department sets at rest fears of some 
food trade interests that Secretary Wal- 
lace would actively campaign for Con- 
gressional action for compulsory Gov- 
ernment grade labeling. 


COLONEL LOGAN RETURNS TO 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Col. Paul P. Logan, well known to 
many canners for his close work with 
the industry in the early part of the 
war, has retired from the Army as Chief 
of the Food Service of the Army Service 
Forces, and been appointed Director of 
Food Research for the National Restau- 
rant Association, a position he will take 
as of February 1. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Canners Association since November 17, 
1945: Associated Frozen Food Packers, 
Inc., Albany, Oregon; Bean Sprout 
Growers Association, Duluth, Minnesota; 
Blue Ocean Sea Foods, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Bowman Apple Products Com- 
pany, Mount Jackson, Virginia; Clyman 
Canning Company, Clyman, Wisconsin; 
Denton Canning Company; McAllen, 
Texas; Fox Valley Canning Company, 
Hortonville, Wisconsin; A. Giurlani & 
Brother, San Francisco, California; 
Glenwood Canning Company, Inc., Sid- 
ney, Ohio; Lyndan Products Company, 
Ozone Park, New York; Manati Packing 
Company, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts; 
Mountain Pass Canning Company, Ltd., 
Canutillo, Texas; Pendleton Canning & 
Frozen Foods Company, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon; Ready Foods Canning Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois; Rogue River Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California; 
Steele Canning Company, Springdale, 
Arkansas; Terven Products Company, 
Salinas, California; The Tilghman Pack- 
ing Company, Tilghman, Maryland; 
Vernon Canning Company, Los Angeles, 
California; Washington Poultry Prod- 
ucts Company, Redmond, Washington; 
B. H. Wilson Fisheries, Eastport, Maine; 
Winckler & Smith Citrus Products Com- 
pany, Anaheim, California; World’s 
Mushroom Center Speciality Canning 
Company, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. 


WOLF IN FOOD SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


William F. (Bill) Wolf, until recently 
Secretary of the National Food Brokers 
Association, and now Vice-President of 
Branded Foods Sales Corporation, New 
York City, is offering a sales manage- 
ment service to food packers that should 
meet with instant success. From his long 
experience with NFRA he has learned 
that there is no substitute for represen- 
tation through the proper food broker, 
rightly selected for a particular job, and 
properly used in the execution of that 
job. Each market, he says, is different. 
Your product acceptance is not the same 
everywhere nor is your competition. All 
food brokers are not the same. But when 
these four variables are coordinated it 
provides an effective, economical sales 
program. Mr. Wolf knows the brokers 
in the various markets and is in position 
to select just the right one for a particu- 
lar job and his service should do much 
to get his clients off to the right start, 
avoid costly experiments and the loss 
of time in building volume distribution. 


REJOINS HILLS BROS. 


Commander Joseph A. D’Avi, follow- 
ing his release from the Navy after be- 
ing on active duty since May, 1941, has 
been named assistant to the president of 
the Hills Bros. Co., with headquarters in 
New York. 
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DITRIBUTORS ACTIVITY 


RETURNS TO HILFER 


Fred S. Young, after 42 months of 
service with the Quartermaster Corps 
as buyer of canned foods in the Midwest, 
has returned to the Louis Hilfer Com- 
pany, Chicago food brokers. Mr. Young 
served in the Navy during the first 
World War and is past Commander of 
his American Legion Post. 


OPENS OWN BUSINESS 


Guy O. Buckner with 25 years experi- 
ence in the food brokerage business, and 
recently resigned from C. J. Koenig & 
Company, has entered into the food bro- 
kerage business under his own name and 
opened offices at 2115 Sul Ross, Houston, 
Texas. 


NROG ANNUAL BANQUET 


Terminated for the duration, the Na- 
tional Retailer Owned Grocers, Inc., will 
revive their annual banquet and enter- 
tainment and the affair will be held 
Thursday evening, February 7, in the 
Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


BROKERAGE PARTNERSHIP 


H. K. Beale & Company, Chicago food 
brokers, have announced the forming of 
a partnership with Arthur C. Silber, 
who recently left the Chicago Metropoli- 
tan OPA where he was food price 
specialist. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE FIELD 


Edward A. Stapleton, who for the past 
several years has been a chain grocery 
buyer in Terre Haute, Indiana, has en- 
tered the food brokerage business there 
with offices at 24 N. 35th Street. 


JOINS BORNET 


Percy Kennedy, formerly Purchasing 
Agent for Kennedy’s Creamery of Phila- 
delphia and Hooven Mercantile of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, and New York City, 
has become associated with George 
Bornet, Philadelphia food brokers, and 
will contact the grocery trade in the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area. 


ENTERS FOOD FIELD 


R. H. Plamp Co., Inc., Louisville food 
brokers, announce that Lt. Jack B. Helm 
has joined the company’s sales force, 
after serving in both the European and 
Pacific areas of war. 
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TO ADDRESS CO-OPS 


Prof. H. C. M. Case, head of the De 
partment of Agricultural Economics at 
the University of Illinois, will talk of 
“America’s Stake in the European Food 
Situation” before a luncheon meeting of 
National Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on 
Feb. 6. 


CHAIN SALES GAIN 


November sales of chain grocery 
stores showed an increase of 15% over 
November, 1944, marking the second 
consecutive month for which these stores 
registered substantial gains. 

Larger food supplies and the increase 
in home preparation of food as against 
“eating out” are reflected in the im- 
proved sales of these stores, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 


NAMED BRANCH MANAGER 


Charles W. Howell, formerly assistant 
merchandise manager for the S. M. 
Flickinger Co., Inc., Buffalo, has been 
appointed branch manager in charge of 
the grocery department of the company’s 
Buffalo Division. 


The Flickinger company will break 
ground early this spring for construc- 
tion of a large new, mechanized grocery 
warehouse adjoining the Niagara Fron- 
tier Food Terminal. This is part of a 
recently-announced $2,000,000 postwar 
expansion program by the company. 


ADMITTED TO PARTNERSHIP 


Captain William S. Stern, formerly 
with Seaman Brothers of New York 
City and more recently serving in the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C., in the Army’s pro- 
curement of canned and dehydrated 
foods, has been admitted to partnership 
in the New York food brokerage firm of 
Wm. H. Morse Co., 100 Hudson Street. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 29-31, 1946—Fieldmen’s 
Refresher Course, Nitnay Lion Hotel, 
State College, Pa. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1946— 
Annual Meeting, U. S. Inspected Foods 
Educational Service. Savoy-Plaza Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1946—Old Guard Din- 
ner, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Exhibit, Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1946—Annual Ban- 
quet, Young Guard Society, Chelsea 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Association, 
City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-6, 1946—Annual Mect- 
ing, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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FEBRUARY 4-16, 1946—25th Annual 
Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, Food Industries Department, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1946—Ohio Can- 
ners’ and Field Men’s School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1946—Raw Prod- 
ucts Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1946—Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


FEBRUARY 20-22, 1946—Plant Sani- 
tation School for Canners, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1946—30th An- 
nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1, 1946— 
Annual Meeting, Virginia Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 8, 1946 — Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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EDWARD C.REICHARDT Co. 


KEY TO SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


With ample facilities and thorough knowledge 
of this market, we assure intensive, regular, and intelli- 
gent coverage of all mediums of distribution, including 
Wholesale Grocers and Drug Houses, Chains, Baker 


Suppliers, Bottlers, Dairies, and Janitor Supply Houses. 


WE FEATURE RETAIL SALES SERVICE. 


Quality 
609-610 Gibbs Bldg.— Accounts Invited — Antonio 5, Texas 


TOMATO BASKETS 


VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK st. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY © puone: 473 
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BROKERS CONVENTION PLANS 


Despite the serious handicaps of in- 
adequate transportation facilities and a 
serious shortage of hotel accommoda- 
tions, the 41st Annual Convention of the 
National Food Brokers Association, to 
be held in Atlantic City the first week in 
February, is certain to be one of the 
most important in the history of the 
organization. 

The coming meeting will be the first 
general meeting of the membership since 
December 1943 and the business sessions 
dealing with the proposed Post-War Ex- 
pansion Program, which will be intro- 
duced and discussed are of such vital im- 
portance to every member that an at- 
tendance of as near 100 per cent of the 
membership, as is humanly possible is 
expected. 

“Everything is being done to facilitate 
full consideration of the proposed addi- 
tional services and activities to be in- 
augurated by the Association,” Presi- 
dent H. Wayne Clarke of Washington, 
D. C., stated this week. ‘We have even 
eliminated the established procedure of 
the President’s Dinner as well as all 
other social activities. Due to the im- 
portance of our business program we 
have not invited outside speakers to ad- 
dress the membership.” 

The NFBA meetings will officially 
open Monday, February 4, in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Auditorium and the 
business sessions incidental to the pro- 
posed Expansion Program will continue 
through Tuesday. President Clarke will 
deliver the keynote address on Monday 
afternoon. Another important address 
will be made by Paul Myers, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the General Counsel for 
NFBA. Because of the crowded agenda 
on Monday and Tuesday, many group 
and committee meetings will begin con- 
vening as early as Thursday, Janu- 
ary 31. 


FREEZERS PLAN BIG CON- 
SUMER DISPLAY 


The Homemakers’ Institute division 
of the exposition to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Fifth Annual Convention 
of The Frozen Food Institute, Inc., 
scheduled for the Park Ave. Armory, 
March 27th through March 3ilst, in- 
cludes in the 44,000 square feet of ex- 
hibit area, practically every item used 
to turn a house into a home, according 
to George S. Wallace, Institute Presi- 
dent. 

“Educational Avenue” will be an area 
of displays dispensing education for the 
consumer. Headed by a consumer asso- 
ciation, pointing out the buying pitfalls 
for “Mr. and Mrs. Homemaker,” this 
area will continue with educational dis- 
plays pointed toward homemakers’ in- 
formation. 

The “Avenue of Charm” will be the 
mecca of many who are seeking an 
answer to that ever present question, 
“How can I retain my charm and still 
do my own house-work?” 
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The housing shortage will be ap- 
proached through display of a pre-fabri- 
cated house which will be furnished, 
throughout, with modern homemakers’ 
devices. Such items as a sink that chews 
up chicken bones, olive pits and egg- 
shells and swishes them down the drain, 
an oven that turns itself on, cooks the 
roast to a juicy brown and turns itself 
off, drapes of glass fabrics and furni- 
ture upholstered in plastic, are being 
negotiated for display. 

Modern commercial and home refri- 
gerators will be shown in an area of 
their own. 


Bakery goods, displayed via frozen 
pie-crusts, hors d’ouvres, bean sprouts 
for Oriental dishes, coffee, fruit juices, 
poultry, pre-cooked foods, fish, vege- 
tables, fruits, meats, dog food, all frozen 
under modern quick freezing methods, 
will be seen in the frozen food division. 


The exposition will be open to the 
general public from 10 to 10 each day 
of the convention and consumer schools 
will be held on the hour, every hour, 
during the five days. 


DEEPER FREEZE, GREATER 
TENDERNESS 


Meat may be frozen at temperatures 
as low as —40 to —114 degrees F. in 
the future, if maximum tenderness 
should prove worth the extra cost of 
such very low temperature freezing. Re- 
cent research at the Department of 
Agriculture shows that the faster meat 
freezes, the more tenderness it acquires 
in the process. Beef frozen at 18 de- 
grees F. and then thawed proved to be 
about 9% more tender than unfrozen 
beef, but beef frozen at —114 F. was 
about 28% more tender. Usual freezing 
temperatures for meat today are 0 to 
—10 F. 


The microscopic studies of frozen 
meat showed that the tenderizing effect 
of freezing depends partly on how and 
where ice crystals form in the meat. In 
slow freezing at 18 F., large crystals 
form between the muscle fibers, pushing 
the fibers out of shape but not breaking 
them, and drawing water from the fibers 
as they form. 

In fast freezing at —-10 F. or below, 
smaller crystals form within the fibers, 
because there is not time for water to 
be drawn out. In forming, the crystals 
break the fibers, thus making the meat 
more tender. 

The lower the temperature and the 
faster the freezing, the more small crys- 
tals form within the fibers and the more 
the fibers break. At —114 F. the freez- 
ing is so rapid that nearly every fiber in 
the meat splits. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


C. W. Pond, Joplin, Mo., has taken 
over the food brokerage business in that 
city formerly operated under the name 
of R. A. Clark, Ine. 
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FARM LABOR STATISTICS 


Sharp advances in farm wage rates 
during the first half of 1945 more than 
offset declines in the last half, leaving 
the general level on the first of January 
7 per cent or 23 points higher than a 
year ago, the Department of Agriculture 
reported today. At 347 per cent of the 
1910-14 average, rates were down 15 
points from the peak registered during 
the midsummer harvest season. There 
were 7,732,000 persons working on farms 
around the first of January, about a mil- 
lion and a half less than a month earlier, 
and about a quarter of a million less 
than a year earlier. Farm work was 
generally in its slackest season except 
for a few southern special crop areas. 

WAGE RATES on Jan. 1, converted to a 
monthly equivalent basis, average $85.90 
for the entire country, compared with 
$80.30 a year ago. Individual rates on 
Jan. 1, 1946, were $80.20 per month with 
board, $95.30 per month without board, 
$3.76 per day with board, and $4.40 per 
day without board. These rates were all 
higher than a year ago... 

Employment on farms on Jan. 1 was 
the lowest in the 21 years of record. 
The number of both family and hired 
workers was down from a year ago, 
family workers 2 per cent and _ hired 
workers 8 per cent. In the New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, and Pacifie States, 
the number of persons employed was 
about the same as a year ago. The 
number of both family and hired work- 
ers showed little change. In the West 
Central and the Mountain States, total 
employment was down the most—about 
6 per cent... 

PRISONERS—The number of prisoners 
of war and foreign workers transported 
by the Department of Agriculture who 
were at work on Jan. 1 was drastically 
reduced from the number kept busy dur- 
ing the harvest season. Foreign workers 
on Jan. 1 totaled about 33,000, compared 
with about 88,000 in August and Sep- 
tember, the peak months. These work- 
ers were largely in California (19,000), 
Florida (7,000), and Arizona (2,000). 
In California and Arizona, the foreign 
workers were Mexicans, and in Florida, 
Bahamians and Jamaicans. During Har- 
vest time, foreign. workers were scat- 
tered over the entire country. 


Prisoners of war are being evacuated 
as soon as an alloted job is completed. 
The number at work on Jan. 1, at 48,000, 
is much smaller than the Nov. 1 total 
of 115,000. At present most of the war 
prisoners still employed are working in 
following States: California (11,000), 
Arizona (9,000), Arkansas, (9,000), 
Louisiana (7,000), New Mexico (3,000) 
and Mississippi (2,000). 


JEWEL SALES JUMP 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports for the 
four weeks ended December 29, 1945, 
retail sales of $5,827,509.06. This com- 
pared with $4,771,643.44 for the paralle! 
weeks of 1944, an increase of 22.1%. 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 

Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO.., Salem, New Jersey 


O get helpful information on the hulling of Green Peas or 
Lima Beans for canning or freezing purposes . . . to im- 
prove your production and secure the best quality at lowest 
costs . . . visit with us at Space 41, Exhibition Hall, Atlantic 
City during the National Canners' Convention. 


Attending representatives devote all of their time to hulling 
problems. We do not make any other type of machinery to 
divide our efforts. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN incorporated 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Second Hand Canned Foods—Hard Winter 
Weather Making Shipping Troubles— 
Crop Goals Set for 1946 


SECOND HAND — Second hand canned 
foods might sound ridiculous if it were 
not so plainly true; we speak, of course, 
of the marketing of canned foods, which 
necessarily falls entirely to re-selling, or 
second hand canned foods as we have 
said. The canners have been done their 
selling for months. Their troubles now, 
as they have been for sometime, are in 
shipping the sold goods. Not only is 
there a scarcity of transportation facili- 
ties that they have almost become ac- 
customed to, but this genuine hard- 
winter weather makes it too risky to 
ship in other than refrigerator cars, and 
there seem to be but few of these. 


Fortunately the scramble to build up 
inventories, by the distributors, just fol- 
lowing the canning season, now turns 
out to be a blessing, since they are able 
to serve their retail customers, and keep 
some goods on the shelves, but in most 
instances they are dealing out these sup- 
plies very carefully. They know there 
are no more to come until after the ’46 
canning season. 


So the present market is a second 
hand market, from buyers or distribu- 
tors to retailers, and with practically no 
reselling among distributors. If there 
are any canned foods not wanted, or on 
which the prices are high enough to 
tempt re-selling, no one seems to know 
of any. In other words all canned foods 
are good property, as we have so often 
said, and even further predicted would 
continue as such all through 1946. Why? 
Well, it will take more than one year to 
restock the canned foods market to nor- 
mal shape, and all the indications point 
to considerably higher prices on new 
packed goods. Everybody wants more 
money (as reflected in prices), from the 
farm hands, to the growers, to the can- 
ners, to the distributors and to the re- 
tailers. That fact somewhat reflects the 
causes of the strikes now torturing the 
country. It is the old story: everyone 
would like higher prices for what he has 
to sell, but does not want to see prices 
get out of hand, and inflation come 
upon us. 


What canning is being done, chiefly of 
course the so called dry-packs, is being 
hampered by a lack of supplies. Beans 
are no longer ‘as cheap as beans,’”’ mean- 
ing the most plentiful of products. They 
are searce and high, and hard to find. 
And how yw’ goin’ to pack baked beans 
without beans? And _ similarly with 
other dry packs. 
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Some winter canned stringless beans 
have come up from the South but green 
beans are not just what most buyers 
are looking for; they would rather have 
canned fish, canned fruits, ete. Inci- 
dentally if you would know the size of 
canning in Florida, for instance, read 
this week’s Editorial in which a letter 
from down there is reproduced. Did you 
know that Florida ever produced 3,000,- 
000 cases of tomatoes in any season? 
They never “made” the statistical rec- 
ords, cannot be found in the Almanac, 
and may come as a surprise. 


FINAL CROP GOALS FOR 1946 — Final 
goals to guide the production efforts of 
farmers through 1946, the first full post- 
war year, were announced January 15th 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
goals call for more than 296 million 
acres in cultivated crops, approximately 
1 million more than the total of goals 
submitted to State leaders in December 
for review. 


The final goals reflect recommenda- 
tions by each State, as influenced by 
local conditions. They are based on a 
thorough review of all factors—such as 
requirements and the need for a bal- 
anced production pattern—by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“With these goals, farmers have their 
guide books written and ready for use,” 
Secretary Clinton P. Anderson said in 
announcing the goals. “According to the 
best information available, both locally 
and nationally, the goals have been 
established commodity by commodity at 
levels which will provide the crops and 
livestock needed by our own people and 
to take care of our obligations abroad. 


“Farmers have pointed the way to- 
ward a full, balanced production. They 
are ready to do their part in using the 
great productive capacity of America to 
achieve the high standard of living of 
which we are capable.” 

Acreages for such urgently needed 
crops as rice, dry beans, sugar beets, and 
flaxseed show increases over the origi- 
nally suggested national goals. Small 
increases appear in final goals for feed 
grains. An increase of 1.3 million acres 
is indicated in land planted to hay. 


Sugar goals had previously been rec-. 


ommended at estimated maximum pro- 
duction capacity. However, in recogni- 
tion of the extreme shortage of sugar, 
farmers indicated they might increase 
this acreage slightly. 

Truck crops for processing goals for 
1946, with comparisons, follow: 


1946 1946 
1945 Sug- Final 
Actual gested Goal 
Thousand acres.. 2,072 2,004 2,004 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Carry-over in Canners’ Hands Myth Blows 
Away-—Hopes Turn to Atlantic City—Cry 
for Fancy Vegetables But Welcome Good 
Standards — Hoped for Tomatoes ‘‘After 
Turn of the Year” All in Vain—Taking 
Corn and Peas and All Other Canned Items 


—More Interest in Citrus—Segments Very 


Scarce—Continue to Seek All Canned 
Fruits, Fish, Etc. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 18, 1946 


THE SITUATION—Turn-of-the-year of- 
ferings of carryover canned foods from 
the 1945 pack have still to make their 
appearance, insofar as any substantial 
volume is concerned, and the trade is 
reaching the conviction that the real 
trading will not be witnessed until the 
canner-distributor meetings in Atlantic 
City early next month. Some distribu- 
tors have been able to make small pur- 
chases of staples for immediate ship- 
ment, but the relatively few lots which 
have trickled out have been far from 
adequate to come anywhere near meet- 
ing the backlog of orders which has 
accumulated. 


THE OUTLOOK—While inventories have 
been built up on some lines, the overall 
position, insofar as grade ranges is con- 
cerned, is still far from satisfactory. 
Jobbers are anxious to secure additional 
supplies of fancy vegetables, choice and 
fancy fruits, and any grades of canned 
fish. Indications point to a continued 
stringent supply position on many prin- 
cipal items for the balance of the cur- 
rent marketing season, with the trend 
after mid-year dependent largely upon 
the success of this year’s canning opera- 
tions. For this reason, distributors will 
follow with more than usual interest the 
proceedings at the National Canners’ 
Association convention next month, at 
which time it is expected that a clearer 
picture of projected acreage and pros- 
pective 1946 packs may be given. 
Meanwhile, distributors continue on the 
buying side of the market for most 
items. 


TOMATOES—Optimism which was for- 
merly noted in some quarters with re- 
spect to tomato offerings after the start 
of 1946 is rapidly giving way to pessi- 
mism. While it is still possible that a 
few cars may make their appearance 
during the Atlantic City meetings, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that 
whole tomatoes are just about a thing 
of the past, insofar as first hands are 
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FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN A PLANT PROGRAM 
PLANT TENDERMOST 


The canners choice in yellow hybrid 
Sweet Corn for quality and high 
cutting percentage. 


“Canned Fresh,”’ top-quality foods, rich in vitamins 
and minerals, call for constantly improving canning 
operations. To anticipate this trend, progressive 
canners have been developing better methods by 

“improving their canning operations with up-to-the- 
minute machinery and equipment. 


Advantages: 


4 to 6 cases more per ton 

Tenderness and succulence remain longer. 
Slower to become starchy than other corns. 
Tall clean plants. 


FMC SUPER PULPERS, FINISHERS AND COILS 


Let us supply your particular needs in Sweet 
Corn seed and other canners seeds. 


See us at Atlantic City - Booth 65 


MICHAEL-LEONARD CO. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 


FMC SUPER PULPER. New feature of four paddles, 
eccentric to screen, results in enormous capacity, better 
quality and increased yield. Pulps or cyclones all fruits, 
vegetables or berries. Made in two sizes and four models. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


FMC SUPER FINISHER clim- 
inates undesired roughage. 
Extremely high capacity and 
smooth operation for fine 
finishing. 


FMC SUPER COIL. Modern 
design prevents air pockets 
and dead space. No burning,. 
yet 10% to 50% faster and 4 
more efficient. Made in sev- ( 
eral sizes. 


NEW FMC CATALOG show's the 
most complete line of canning ma- 

chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, ete. 


_GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 
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concerned, until the 1946 crops start go- 
ing into the cans. Buyers have not given 
up on the matter of replacements of to- 
mato products, however. 


cORN—Demand continues to center 
chiefly on fancy quality, with the trade 
expecting that substantial supplies of 
carryover standards and extra standards 
yet remain to be marketed by canners. 
Trading locally continues on the quiet 
side on all grades. 


PEAS—While buyers this week have 
been “turning on the heat” in an effort 
to locate additional supplies of fancy or 
extra standard peas, offerings continue 
limited mostly to standards, in which in- 
terest is relatively lagging. Distributors 
have been endeavoring to smoke out can- 
ners on commitments prior to the Atlan- 
tie City meetings, anticipating a wild 
scramble at that time for the unsold 
stocks of top grades which may remain 
in packers’ warehouses. 


BEANS——Notwithstanding recently un- 
favorable crop reports, interest in stand- 
ard beans has remained rather dormant 
in the local trade. There is a good call 
for fancies, which seem to be virtually 
unobtainable, and some buyers are like- 
wise on the lookout for additional sup- 
plies of extra standards. 


SALMON—Reports reaching the trade 
here indicate that additional shipments 
are now en route from the Coast, but 
the shipping tempo continues such that 
stocks are moved into retail channels 
immediately on receipt, and wholesalers 
have little opportunity for accumulating 
any inventories. The supply outlook 
generally continues unfavorable. 


OTHER FISH—Coast canners are ship- 
ping both pilchards and mackerel in in- 
creasing quantities, and while distribu- 
tors would much prefer to be getting 
other types of canned foods for which 
there is a broader demand, they are 
nevertheless moving these items in good 
volume. . . . Distributors are endeavor- 
ing to locate additional lots of tuna, but 
without much success. . . . Shrimp con- 
tinues definitely on the short side, and 
while a few Maine sardine plants are 
operating, canners are in position to 
take care of only a limited proportion of 
the business proferred them. 


cITRUS—Increasing interest is shown 
this week in the entire range of citrus 
juices, and some additional business has 
been written since the market has firmed 
up recently. While many distributors 
are not yet entirely “sold” on the sta- 
bility of canned citrus juices pricewise, 
they are nevertheless moving to keep 
their inventory protected by making 
replacements from time to time. De- 
mand for citrus segments is such that 
canners will be able to fill only a limited 
portion of the potential business on this 
fruit, which is making its reappearance 
on the civilian market for the first time 
since 1942. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUITS—While there is a 
continued active inquiry for California 
and Northwestern fruits, in all varieties 
and grades, there has been virtually no 
business done locally, because of the 
sold-up position of first hands. The 
trade expects that some clean-up lots 
will be offered during the progress of 
the Atlantic City meetings, and are 
hopeful of making some fill-in purchases 
at that time. Meanwhile, buying inter- 
est in futures is strengthening. Despite 
pressure from distributors who are seek- 
ing to place commitments on the coming 
season’s packs, however, canners remain 
loath to confirm any business, and it is 
expected that nothing beyond memoran- 
dum orders will be written for some 
time yet. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The °45 Crops Set Record Production— 
Growers’ Prices—Freestone Peaches $79.90 
Per Ton, Clings $63.00—AIl Seeking Dry 
Beans—Export Call (Primarily to the Philip- 
pines) Very Heavy—Pineapple Allotments 
—Fall Spinach Pack Good—Planning En- 
largements on Tomatoes—-Some Green 
Beans and Peas Offering—Demand for Fish 
"Way Ahead of Supply—Sardine Pack 
Falling Short of Last Year’s 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, January 18, 1946 


RECORD PRODUCTION—An enlightening 
summary of California fruit and nut 
crops for 1945 has been made by the 
California Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, and this indicates a record high 
production of these food crops. The 
estimated production of the major fruit 
and nut crops totaled 7,492,600 tons, a 
gain of about 7 per cent over the 1944 
showing. During the war years there 
has been a progressive increase in pro- 
duction of tree and vine crops, with this 
credited to outstanding weather condi- 
tions and to the ‘all out” interest to pro- 
duce food. The 1945 tonnage was 126.7 
per cent of that of 1940, while the grow- 
ing acreage was but 101.5 per cent of 
that of 1940. Last year’s tonnage of 
these crops was harvested from 1,486,- 
925 acres. Estimated returns to grow- 
ers from these crops total $604,277,000, 
or about 5 per cent less than for the 
crop of 1944. 


ITEMS—Production of apricots in 1945 
amounted to 177,000 tons, for which 
growers received an average of $113.20 
a ton, or a return of $293 per acre. In 
1944 growers received $105.50 a ton, but 
the heavy yield made possible a return 
of $500 per acre. 

Cherries had a yield of 34,000 tons in 
1945, with growers receiving $283 a ton, 
or $777 per acre. 

A total of 442,000 tons of clingstone 
peaches were harvested, with growers 
receiving $63 a ton, or $606 per acre, 
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while 286,000 tons of freestone peache: 
were harvested with growers receiving 
an average price of $79.90 a ton, with 
an acreage return of $560. 

Growers harvested 279,000 tons of 
Bartlett pears, for which they received 
an average of $80.40 a ton, or a return 
of $586 per acre. Pears other than 
Bartletts amounted to 45,000 tons, with 
$83 the average price and a return of 
$591 per acre. 

A total of 70,000 tons of plums were 
sold at an average price of $110.80 a ton 
and an acreage return of $333. On 
some crops the acreage return was the 
highest ever recorded, but growers are 
quick to note that costs of production 
and harvesting also reached new highs. 


DRY BEANS—Canners, Governmental 
agencies and the Puerto Rican and ex- 
port trade are all anxious to make heavy 
purchases of California beans but with- 
out much success. Shippers are holding 
a large part of their stocks for market- 
ing in small packages, or in anticipation 
of some changes in marketing regula- 
tions later on. The crop was about 8 
per cent less than that of 1944, with a 
very heavy falling off in the outturn of 
Standard Limas. On the other hand pro- 
duction of Baby Limas was 71,000 bags 
greater than in 1944 and the third 
largest on record. Small Whites, in 
which ecanners are greatly interested, 
were the smallest crop since 1935. 


THE MARKET—The canned fruit situa- 
tion is largely unchanged, with the 
cleanup offerings of canners far below 
the quantities predicted by some in the 
trade. An urgent export business has 
sprung up, particularly with the Philip- 
pines, and every effort is being made to 
care for this, at least in part. One ex- 
porter has orders on hand for 45,000 
cases from this country and expects to 
be able to fill this through resale chan- 
nels. This order covers peaches, plums, 
apricots and pears in table grades. 


MAKING ALLOTMENTS—The California 
Packing Corporation has come out with 
allotment offerings on quite an extensive 
assortment of Hawaiian pineapple and 
pineapple juice. The allotments are on 
its regular allotment basis and are 11 
per cent on the canned fruit and 27 per 
cent on juice, with shipments to be made 
after March 1. 


FALL SPINACH — While no_ definite 
figures on the fall pack of spinach are 
to be had, some individual canners re- 
port that this came up to expectations in 
both size and quality. One concern 
which made advance sales_ totaling 
29,000 cases was able to make deliveries 
in full. Prices were the same as for 
spring pack. 


TOMATO PLANNING — Tomato canners 
are commencing to give attention to 
plans for the 1946 pack and have re- 
ceived assurance that considerable new 
acreage will be planted. Whether or not 
this will be offset by any abandonment 
of old acreage is still uncertain. Toma- 
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toes are one item for which canners are 
well prepared, there having been a large 
amount of new equipment installed dur- 
ing the past year, with more in sight. 
Tomato products seem in fairly good 
supply in retail outlets, but whole toma- 
toes are doled out carefully. 


GREEN BEANS—A few green beans and 
peas of Pacific Northwest pack have 
made an appearance on the market, but 
the Coast trade does not seem to be 
greatly excited over these, unless offer- 
ings run to fancies and extra standards. 
Offerings of standards from the South 
are still being made but there are still 
no reports of any business being booked. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Raw Dealers Get Bulk of Shrimp—Weather 
Hinders Fishing—Pack Running Far Short of 
Last Season—Packing Oysters 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., January 18, 1946 


SHRIMP—While there were 1,876 more 
barrels of shrimp produced in this sec- 
tion last week than the previous one, yet 
the canneries received 259 less barrels of 
shrimp last week than the previous one, 
which indicates that practically all the 
shrimp produced last week went to the 
raw dealers. 

The amount of shrimp produced in 
this section last week was as follows: 
Louisiana produced 3,505 barrels of 
which 24 barrels went to the canneries; 


The shrimp pack this season is one of 
the smallest, if not the smallest in the 
history of the industry, yet the cold 
storage holdings of shrimp are the larg- 
est, which might indicate a victory of 
frozen foods over canned foods in this 
instance. 


OYSTERS—There were 3,205 more bar- 
rels of oysters produced in this section 
last week than the previous and the can- 
neries in Alabama, which are the only 
ones canning oysters, received 125 more 
barrels of oysters the past week than the 
previous one. 


The following is the amount of oysters 
produced last week: Louisiana, 6,503 
barrels; Alabama, 1,305 barrels; and 
Biloxi, Miss., 47 barrels. 

From present indications, the oyster 
pack this season is going to be lighter 
than last season and the pack last sea- 
son was a light one. 


HARD CRABS — Louisiana produced 
35,400 pounds of hard crabs last week, 
which was an increase of 25,840 pounds 
over the previous week, as only 9,560 
pounds of hard crabs were produced in 
Louisiana the previous week. 


ELIMINATE 
NON-PRODUCTIVE TIME 


What would an extra production day 
—or two duys of “Full-blast” produc- 
tion—available at the peak-load pe- 
riod of the tomato season mean? That 
much time—even twice the amount— 
is lost each season, a few minutes ata 
time, with equipment of obsolete de- 
sign. With undependable equipment, 
hours at a stretch may be lost. To 
greater capacity and improved qual- 
ity Langsenkamp construction adds 
strength for dependable service and 
design to reduce non-productive time 
to a minimum. 


YOU CAN OPERATE AT 
“FULL-BLAST” SPEED 


@ ‘“Full-blast” speed calls for equip- 
ment with endurance, dependabil- 
ity and efficiency—construction that 
has strength and ruggedness for 
continuous peak loads—design that 
cuts time for changes and washups. 
Langsenkamp Production Units 
have these advantages. Whether In- 
diana E-Z-Adjust or Indiana Stand- 
ard-type pulpers, Indiana Paddle or 
Indiana Sanitary Brush finishers, 
extra seasons for hard service prove 
construction strength—reduce 
power cost—indicate ease of oper- 
ation—quick changes and rapid 
cleaning, extra production hours a 


Indiana Paddle 
Finisher 

Improved Sanitary 
Brush Finisher 

Indiana E-Z-Adjust 
Pulper 

Kook-More Cooking 
Unit 


Alabama produced 338 barrels of which 
20 barrels went to the canneries; Biloxi, 
Miss., produced 1,166 barrels of which 
245 barrels went to the canneries and 
Galveston, Texas, produced 54 barrels. 


THE WEATHER in this section continues 
stormy and small craft warnings have 
been up a good part of this month, so 
the fishermen have not been able to do 
much fishing. 

The weatherman here said that last 
month was the wettest December we 
have had in thirteen years and from the 
looks of things, this month is going to 
have a better record for rain-fall than 
last month. 


season. 


Langsenkamp 


Specifications and data with full descrip- 
Re-heating Unit 


tion of various Langsenkamp Units in New 
Catalog No. 46 will show why Langsen- 
kamp Equipment is bétter. 


THE PACK—The canneries in Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas and | 
Georgia operating under the Sea Food 
Inspection Service of the U. S. Food and i 
Drug Administration reported that 760 i 
« standard cases of shrimp were canned 

during the two weeks ending January 5, 
1946, which brought the pack for this 
season to 116,867 standard cases as 
against 387,850 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season and 
379,410 standard cases the previous 
season, 

Of the 40 seafood canneries packing 
shrimp, only 28 of them operated this 
season and only 11 of them are operat- 
ing now, which leaves plenty idle equip- 
ment. 


[ANGSEN AMF 


227-229 East South St. » INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. fs GOOD EQUIP 
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NEW GROWTH FACTOR FOUND 
IN TOMATO JUICE 


Tomato juice apparently contains a 
specific growth factor not heretofore 
recognized and quite distinct from known 
growth factors, according to food spe- 
cialists at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, where the new 
“T” factor, as it is named, has been 
identified. 


The first hint that a new growth fac- 
tor is present in tomato juice came with 
the stimulated growth of certain types 
of bacteria used by the food bacteriolo- 
gists in measuring the vitamin content 
of tomato juice. Such known growth 
factors as the vitamin B complex, vita- 
mins A, C, E, and K, amino acids, or- 
ganic acids, jurines, and pyimidines, 
were found to be unable to replace the 
unknown “T” factor. 

Results obtained thus far indicate that 
the “T” factor may be partially replaced 
by thiamine, or vitamin B1, but re- 
sponses to thiamine and the ‘“T” factor 
in increasing amounts show that in to- 
mato juice the maximum amount of the 
new growth factor is about one and a 
half times that of thiamine. 

Commenting on the studies, the Sta- 
tion scientists state that the unknown 
factor is stable to wide variations of 
acidity and to excessive heating, being 
found in dehydrated tomato flakes. 
There are three possible interpretations 


which might be suggested to explain the 
relation of the “T” factor to thiamine. 
First, it may be entirely separate and 
distinct from thiamine. Second, tomato 
juice may contain a factor which will 
act in connection with thiamine to pro- 
duce an increased activity of the test 
organism. Third, the “T” fraction in 
tomato and certain other vegetable 
juices may be present in some particu- 
larly available form which is not de- 
tectable by known chemical methods. 

The unknown factor is also reported 
to be present in liver, string beans, car- 
rots, beets, onions, cabbage, peppers, 
spinach, and orange juice. 


ELECTRONICALLY PROCESSED 
FOODS 


Clara-Val Packing Company of Mor- 
gan Hill, California, is completing a 
series of tests involving an entirely new 
application of the ultra-modern science 
of electronics to the food field. 


According to a recent announcement 
by Vincent C. Giordano, Clara-Val Presi- 
dent, enough evidence has already been 
gathered to show that the principles of 
electronics energy can be suecessfully 
applied to the food packing industry. 
Processing of various types of products, 
including many varieties of dried fruits, 
may well be revolutionized through this 


new and unique application of electro. 
nics. 


These new applications of high fre- 
quency electronics will make it possible 
to heat, cook, dry and sterilize foods 
without the use of external heat. All 
heat energy will be created electronically 
within the mass of the product itself. 


Tests have already indicated that elec- 
tronically produced energy can vastly 
speed up and improve the processing of 
dried fruits and other packaged food 
products. Complete sterilization of pack- 
aged contents can be achieved and, at 
the same time, all the native flavor, 
mineral and vitamin content of the food 


is retained by these electronic methods. 


It is expected that production plans 
employing these radically new processes 
to the manufacture of fruit juices made 
from fresh fruits will shortly be an- 
nounced. Chemical analysis reveals that 
when these products are treated elec- 
tronically, they are a superior product. 
All the natural qualities of fresh fruits 
and grapes are retained when the elec- 
tronic process is used. 


“Many new by-products are also go- 
ing to be possible through the use of 
electronic techniques in the food process- 
ing industry,” stated Mr. Giordano. 
“In fact, food processing developments 
through the use of electronics are as 
unlimited as the science itself,” he says. 


The Sixth Edition of 


H 
Canner 
should 
have a ° 
Course in 
this 
work” 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
Ani book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
conse to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
pir of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
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The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 205. GAY STREET MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 360 pages, Besutifully Bound. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—One Acme 12” Bottom Stitcher, 110 V. Single 
Phase with 600 lbs. Stapling Wire, new. C. B. Osborn Sons, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Sample Pea Graders; Hydraulic Elevators; Split 
Load Pea Graders; Steam Hoists; used Retorts; Overhead Car- 
rier for Cooling Tank; 18-foot Monitor Blancher; Rod Reel 
Washers; used Trolley Track, Trolleys; Picking Tables; used 
Band Iron Crates; etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two complete Hansen 12” Elevator Boots, one 
complete Hansen 16” Elevator Boot, all with drive, idlers and 
45 ft. double No. 452 chain, lugs and buckets; $250.00 each for 
the 12” and $275.00 for the 16”. One complete Hi-Eff Pea or 
Whole Kernel Corn Washer with motor, new in 1945; price 
$700.00. One Hexro Pea Cleaner equipped with 76” and *%” 
sieves, new in 1945; price $650.00. Three Berlin Chapman Rod 
Reel Washers and Split Removers with tight and loose pulley; 
$125.00 each. All of the above equipment in A-1 condition. 
F.0.B. Wisconsin. Adv. 4610, The Canning Trade. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & §S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, -Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $495.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Seale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 FMC large size late model Corn Silker; 1 
FMC Batch Corn Mixer; 1 FMC 156 gal. Mixing & Preheating 
Tank for Corn; 1 FMC Cooker Filler #2 cans; 1 Sinclair Scott 
Pea Cleaner; 1 Deming 150 GPM Deep Well Turbine Pump; 
2 Tuc Corn Huskers; 1 Monitor Sample Pea Grader; 1 Sinclair 
Seott Corn Trimmer; 140 ft. 18’”’ wide Standard Roller Conveyor 
with 4 curves; 1 FMC 16” Elevator Boot with buckets & chain; 
1 FMC 10” Elevator Boot with buckets & chain; 1 FMC 6” dia. 
Spiral Conveyor Elevator 11 ft. long; 1 FMC 6” Spiral Conveyor 
32 ft. long; 2 FMC Bucket type Elevators for Corn. D. E. 
Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One H.R.T. 110 Horse Power Boiler, complete 
with grates, all fittings, 60 feet Boiler Iron Stack. All in good 
condition with insurance inspection certificate. John N. Wright, 
Jr., Federalsburg, Md. 
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FOR SALE—One Robins Tomato Skin and Sewage Pump; 
bought 1944, used 4 days. Have extra set of cups for same; 
$135.00. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—One Berlin Chapman round 38 x 36 Monel 
Metal Brine Tanks, 150 gal. capacity, price $225.00; One Berlin 
Chapman 36” wide 48” long 24” deep oval bottom Monel Metal 
Brine Tank, $225.00; One combination Berlin Chapman Stain- 
less Steel Tomato Chopper and Pump, price $250.00; One 
Indiana Junior Tomato Juice Extractor, $350.00. All of the 
above in A#1 condition. FOB Wisconsin. Adv. 4611, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Four Chisholm-Ryder Model “B” Bean Snippers 
reasonably priced. Hanover Canning Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 #6 Sharples Centrifuge with tinned bowl 
and A. C. motor, 60 cycles, 220 volt; 1 500 gallon Glass Lined 
Pfaudler Vacuum Pan, complete with pump and condenser; 
1 Howe Crane Suspension Scale, 5,000 pound capacity, never 
been used; 1 Karl Keefer 24’ Sorting and Trimming Table with 
24” steel mesh belt, gear reducer, and 1 hp motor; 1 Tomato 
Soak Washer with continuous belt and elevator; 1 Tomato 
Paddle Washer with elevator. All of this equipment is in good 
condition and may be purchased at reasonable prices. Adv. 
4612, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 new “Lifetime” Stainless Steel Steam Jack- 
eted Kettles, tested to insure 90 lbs. working pressure, p.s.i., 
stainless inner and outer jackets, complete with tripod type of 
aluminum painted stands, bronze quick-opening gate valve and 
approved safety valve, on our floor, can be inspected and 
shipped immediately, guaranteed; 3 used Copper Steam Jack- 
eted Kettles; 2 Horix Haller 14-spout Fillers for ketchup or 
fruit juices; Ermold 6-wide Labeler; World Rotary Automatic 
Labeler; Liquid National, Ermold, World Improved semi- 
automatic Labelers; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser for pints, 
quarts; all of this can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Priced to sell. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buf- 
falo 14, N. Y. Phone: AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Brand new 1000 gallon Aluminum Tank with 
stand, never used, can be shipped immediately. Must sacrifice. 
Adv. 4613, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Jumbo Model E Crowner, Rotary 7-head, crated. 
Make us an offer. Adv. 4614, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—4 Model “B” belt driven and 5 motor driven 
Fancipak Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers in good running order. 
East Jordan Canning Co., East Jordan, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grader with feeder 
attached, used five seasons. Perforation of the five sieves from 
9/32 to 13/22; 1 Double Metal Pea Storage Bin with deflector. 
H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—1 Olney Pea Washer; 1 A. K. Robins Junior 
Corn Silker; 2 Model G Tuc Corn Cutters; 4 Custom Built 
Tomato Peeling Tables, zinc lined; 1 Peerless Single Husker; 
20 bushels Landreth Stringless Bean Seed. E. J. Nusbaum, 
Taneytown, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars 7-pocket Tomato Filler for #2 cans, 
with #2% interchangeable parts. Used four seasons. Price 
$525.00. A. R. Beane & Son, Lancaster, Va. 


FOR SALE—Straight Apple Juice Pasteurized and Filtered 
packed in barrels and 5 gal. cans. Also the following Juices, 
all filtered and pasteurized in 5 gal. cans: Montmorency Cherry, 
Red Currant, Red Raspberry, Elderberry, Damson Plum, Crab- 
apple, Grape Pulp, Strawberry Puree, Frozen Sliced Apples, 
Blueberries, Sliced Elberta Peaches. 300 bbls. Blackberries in 
S02. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Bridges-Wilson Food Dehydrating Cabinets 
complete, including General Electric Motors, Buffalo Fans, 
Trane Coils, Taylor Instrument Automatic Controls, 12 trucks 
each holding 40 trays, and 500 Perforated Metal Trays, tin 
coated, 34” square. No reasonable offer refused. Gibbs & Co., 
Inc., 2235 Boston St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—One #3 wg Knapp Labeling Machine, equipped 
with motor. Adjustable for labeling regular #1, #2 and #2% 
eans. Price $500.00 FOB Appleton, Wisconsin. Fuhremann 
vanning Co., Appleton, Wis. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 six pocket Plunger type Filler for #10 cans. 
Submit condition and price to: A. C. Packing Co., Meadow 
Brook Farm, Perkasie, Pa. 


WANTED—2 Food Machinery Handpack Fillers made within 
the last five years; with automatic feed hoppers if possible. 
Adolf J. Mainzer, Inc., 37th Ave. & East River, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Cannery, near large city in Puget 
Sound area. Packs 50,000 cases of Peas, Beans and Corn. 
Plenty of acreage and room for expansion. Adv. 4601, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, well equipped for canning 
corn. Located in a fertile farming section where plenty of 
acreage can be contracted. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We offer the following Seed grown by reputable 
firms in original bags; name of grower, analysis and price fur- 
nished on request. 4,000 lbs. Profusion (Tall) Peas; 4,000 lbs. 
Alderman Dwarf Peas; 1,000 lbs. Landreth’s Stringless Beans; 
10,000 lbs. Golden Cross Bantam Corn. Budd D. Hawkins Co., 
Reading, Vt. 


FOR SALE—4,200 Ibs. Refugee Stringless Green Bean Seed; 
in original bags, 90 per cent germination. Ozark Packing Co., 
Ozark, Ark. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Plant Manager for cream style 
sweet corn cannery. Year around position with reliable Eastern 
Iowa packer. Must be capable of contracting with growers, 
overhauling equipment, and take full charge of canning and 
shipping, Salary and percentage of profits. Adv. 4602, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An Assistant Machine Shop Foreman by large 
can manufacturer located in the East. Prefer young man with 
experience on can dies and can shop equipment. Excellent 
opportunity and good chance for advancement for right party. 
Adv. 4606, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FExperienced Canner on vegetables. Location in 


New Jersey. Adv. 4607, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man with 20 years experience in con- 
tracting acreage, growing and canning tomatoes, corn, stringless 
beans, lima beans, spinach, carrots, seeks responsible position 
with firm in or around Baltimore. Also experienced in buying 
raw produce. Will consider representing out of town firm in 
Baltimore and vicinity. Adv. 4608, The Canning Trade. 


Meet us in 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Week of FEBRUARY 3, 1946 
SEB. MESSCHER and E. H. STOCK 


Representing 
MESSCHER & STOCK, INC. 
473 W. Erie St., Chicago 


Manufacturers’ and Canners’ Agents 
For hotel and room number see National Food Brokers 
directory issued at the convention. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 


For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


THE WET WASHER operates on the principle of hy- 
draulic separation by floatation and hydraulic con- 
veying. Highly efficient for whole grain corn, peas, 
and other grandular substances where the good food 
sinks and the refuse floats off the top. By agitation 
each grain is separated and thoroughly washed in 2 
to 4 seconds. No mechanical devices to mash the 
food. Under normal conditions this machine requires 
no operator after it has been started. Write for ad- 
ditional information about this remarkable machine. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


AIN’T OPERA GRAND 
The celebrated soprano was in the middle of her solo when 
little Johnny said to his mother, referring to the conductor of 
the orchestra: 
“Why does this man hit at the woman with his stick?” 
“He is not hitting at her,” replied the mother. ‘Keep quiet.” 
“Well, then what is she hollerin’ so for?” 


A LAUGH NEVER HURT YOU 
Asked why he was going to marry a glamour girl from the 
city instead of some woman his own age, Grandpappy opined: 
“I’d a heap ruther smell perfume than liniment.” 


HOMESPUN 
Mountaineer: “Listen, woman, who’s wearin’ th’ pants ’round 
here, anyhow?” 
His Wife: “Joe’s wearin’ ’em today, Paw. You’all will have 
ter stay in th’ cabin.” 


FLASHING THE OKAY 


Jeanne, aged 4, was fishing with her father, who was wearing 
his fishing license on the back of his hat. Not having a great 
deal of luck, Jeanne offered the following suggestion: “Daddy, 
turn your hat around so the fish can see your license.” 


JUSTIFIED 
An Iowa farmer purchased a pure-bred pig from a raiser of 
fancy hogs. The pig and bill arrived the same day. Next day 
the dissatisfied farmer wrote to the hog raiser as follows: 
“Dear Sir: Both pig and bill arrived safely. Judging from their 
comparative size, you made an error in shipping. You should 
have sent the bill by express and the pig by mail.” 


LIKING AND HAVING 

College Man—What would you like, dear? 

Co-ed—Well, I’d like some fruit cocktail, some caviar, an 
order of frog’s legs, some fruit salad, a sirloin steak smothered 
in mushrooms, a large lobster, a demi-tasse and some pie a !a 
mode. 

College Man—That is all very well. But, now, what will 
you have? 


LOOKING OUT FOR NO. 1 
“What’s the first thing you do when cleaning your rifle?” the 
sergeant demanded. 
“Look at the number,” said the newcomer. 
“Oh,” barked the sergeant, “and what’s the big idea?” 
“To make sure I don’t clean some one else’s.” 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 
The kind lady felt sorry for the little boy who showed evidence 
of having been in a fight. 
“T am sorry,” she said, “to see that you have a black eye.” 
The lad replied: “Don’t waste your sympathy on me, lady. 
Go home and be sorry for your own little boy—he’s got two of 
them.” 


SIT DOWN 
She—How did you catch such a cold? 
“Somebody played ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ when I was 
taking a bath.” 
Sounds in the dawn: “Either take your arm from around my 
waist or keep it still. I’m no ukelele!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chid¢ago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued | 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F, H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, . 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. . 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. | 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. | 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. | 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, ee & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 

Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc 


., Orange, Conn. 
TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 43 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. [Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


**The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


RALTIMORE, 
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ROBINS 


for Every Canning Need - 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
lcose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


& COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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Meet the 


CONVENTION 


Atlantic City 
Booth No. 


Phone: 4-1148 


We look forward to seeing you there. 
Let’s put our heads together on the 


problems of this and coming years. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. e Indianapolis 4 ° Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 e Milford. Conn. « Oakland 7 e Salinas e San Antonio 6 
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